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UP, UP AND OVER — Bents march to the edge of the Houston Ship Channel for what will be 
the Highway Department's biggest bridge. The 10-lane freeway (IH 610) east of Houston will 
span the channel on 630-foot strutted plate girders and will give ships 152 feet of clearance. 
The superhighway will connect IH 10 on the north with Galveston Freeway on the south. 
Completion is scheduled for 1972. Photograph by Tim Newman, Automation Division 
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Towering buildings dominate the Dallas skyline and excitement 
fills the October air in Dallas, the state’s second and the 
nation’s eighth largest city. The State Fair of Texas generates 
two weeks of excitement during the month and action-packed 
college and professional football add to the tempo. For more 
on the State Fair, expected to attract more than 3,000,000 visi- 
tors this month, see ‘‘Fairest of Them All’ on page 20. 
Photograph by Jack Lewis 
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Motorists stop often to take pictures and to marvel at the spec- 
tacular scenery along El Camino del Rio (FM 170). One of the 
State's most scenic highways, the road follows the meandering 
Rio Grande from Terlingua near Big Bend National Park to 
Presidio, some 66 miles north. For more on the River Road, 
turn to page 12. Photograph by Jack Lewis 


Windows were boarded. Traffic was sparse. No tourists could be seen. 
Corpus Christi looked like a ghost townon... 


The Day 


‘Tt was like a bad dream or some- 
thing you’d expect to see in the 
movies,’’ said G. N. McVay. “‘It was 
just unbelievable. 

‘‘Beulah was bad, but her winds 
were only 84 miles an hour,”’ he said. 
‘‘We worked all day, right through 
Hurricane Beulah. Carla was the 
same way, but Celia was different. 
The wind was blowing so hard we 
had to stay inside.”’ 

McVay works for the Highway 
Department and lives in Rockport. 
He is one of many coastal residents 
who thought Celia would be a carbon 
copy of Carla or Beulah and chose to 
stay at home rather than seek refuge 
inland. He weathered the hurricane 


Celia’s devastating winds engulfed Corpus Christi and tormented 
the coastal city for almost four hours. District 16 headquarters 


By Frank G. Kelly Jr. 
Travel and Information Division 


in the Rockport maintenance build- 
ing. There is nothing much left of it. 

‘‘We were all sitting in one of the 
buildings after she hit and suddenly 
the building next to us began to 
shake, then it lifted off the ground. 
Seconds later all you could see was 
debris flying across the sky,’’ said 
McVay. 

‘‘She was the worst I’ve ever 
seen. When 100-year-old oak trees 
that have stood through other hurri- 
canes tumble like straw, then you 
know you’ve lived through a rough 
one.”’ 

Celia had come and gone. What 
she left behind was a macabre sight. 
Corpus Christi, the “‘sparkling city 


Celia Hit To 


looked like a fortress besieged by hostile forces 45 minutes before 
Celia’s whimsical eye crossed the coast. 


by the sea,’’ had become a city that 
reflected the devastation that comes 
with a hurricane. Surrounding towns 
and communities were carbon copies. 
Some were worse. 

The vicious lady was born July 31 
as a tropical depression between 
Swan Island and Grand Cayman 
Island in the Caribbean. She quickly 
increased her winds from 35 to 65 
miles per hour and became a tropical 
storm. On August 1, as she slowly 
churned her way across the Gulf of 
Mexico, the weather bureau called 
her a hurricane and named her Celia. 

Initial reports said Celia would 
cross the mainland near Galveston. 
Residents began crowding the high- 


ways evacuating the coastal resort. 
Celia was following the same path of 
another hurricane that destroyed the 
city in 1900. 

Celia was unpredictable, though. 
By Sunday it appeared she was 
headed for Port Lavaca. At 1 a.m. 
Monday Celia was 225 miles south- 
east of Galveston and 290 miles east- 
southeast of Corpus Christi. Hurri- 
cane warnings were up from Rock- 
port north to Port Arthur. Gale warn- 
ings covered the coast from Corpus 
Christi to Morgan City, Louisiana. 

Then, early in the morning on 
August 3, Celia met a high pressure 
front in the Gulf. She changed her 
course. Whimsical Celia was headed 
for a possible landing at Corpus. 
Winds were estimated to be about 90 
miles per hour. 

By 11:30 a.m. Monday it was 
definite. Celia would visit Corpus. 
Evacuation of low-lying areas was 
underway as refugee centers through- 
out the city began to fill. Highways 
leading out of the area were 
crowded. 

Highway Department employees 
were sent home when word was 
received that Celia was headed 
toward Corpus. All facilities were 
secured, windows boarded, and some 
crews remained to work during the 
hurricane. 

Still at sea, Celia was gathering 
strength for a massive assault on the 
popular coastal area. Her winds 
increased as she neared land. 

Final evacuations were being 
made at Port Aransas. Several High- 
way Department trucks were dis- 
patched to help evacuate the island 
and when evacuation was complete, 
SH 361 was closed and the last ferry 
headed for shelter at the mouth of 
the Nueces River at Tule Lake. 

While Corpus Christi was prepar- 
ing for Celia, other organizations 
across the state were preparing relief 
for the storm victims. The Emer- 
gency Operations Center of the State 
Office of Defense and Disaster Relief 
set up headquarters at the under- 
ground complex at the Department of 


Photographs by John Suhrstedt 
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Stee and Yield signs were the first to be replaced. John F. Mayfield, left; Frank Jozwiak Jr., 
center; and Luis L. Martinez, from the San Patricio County maintenance section, replace a 
Stop sign on FM 136 at its intersection with SH 361 just north of Gregory. 


Low-lying areas along the coast were vulnerable to Celia’s high tides. This section of railroad 
track south of Aransas Pass resembled a crippled fence after water washed across the area. 
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The median fence on Padre Island Drive near the new Crosstown Expressway served as a 
catchall for debris from a nearby mobile home park. Such areas had to be cleared by hand. 


Public Safety in Austin. The Red 
Cross and the Salvation Army began 
massing relief supplies and channel- 
ing them toward the coast. Utility 
companies rushed extra crews 
toward the area. They came from 
across Texas and adjoining states. 

Governor Preston Smith said 
property insurance adjusters already 
had been assigned to coastal local- 
tions to begin their work. 

Thousands of residents fled the 
coastal area, but many—like Felix 
Medina Jr., an 18-year Highway 
Department employee—stayed 
behind to wait out the storm. 

‘‘We just couldn’t see any reason 
for leaving,’ said Medina. ‘‘This is 
our home and we have stayed 
through other hurricanes.”’ 

The Medina family found refuge in 
the District 16 maintenance shop 
along with other Highway Depart- 
ment employees, some Corpus 
Christi families, and a scattering of 
motorists who saw the sturdy build- 
ing and elected to ride out the storm 
inside. 

Farther inland other refugees 
sought shelter in hotels and motels. 
Some pulled their campers and set up 
temporary housekeeping at a road- 
side park or along the right of way. 

Celia slowly churned her way to 
the ‘‘sparkling city by the sea,’’ and 
Shortly after mid-afternoon she 
slammed into the coast, her vicious 
winds gusting as high as 180 miles an 
hour. For four hours she pounded 
Corpus Christi, Port Aransas, Aran- 
sas Pass, Rockport, and other 
communities along the coast. 

She then took her screaming fury 
inland, leaving Corpus and the coast 
in darkness and without communica- 
tions, electricity, or water. The coas- 
tal area was virtually cut off from the 
outside world. 

Celia moved across the state to 
Del Rio then to El Paso, where she 
died late on August 5 in the moun- 
tains just north of the border city. 
She left a trail of destruction, frustra- 
tion, and tears behind her. 

On Tuesday morning, August 4, 


District 16's maintenance shop was a temporary home for Ventura 
Lopez, his family, and many other refugees. Lopez’s children occu- 


Corpus didn’t look the same. Many 
homes and buildings were destroyed. 
Others suffered only minor damage. 
But there wasn’t a building in Corpus 
that didn’t bear some mark of Hurri- 
cane Celia. 

Before the hurricane reached 
Texas, she claimed five lives in Cuba, 
and her turbulent water took 14 lives 
in Florida, all drowning victims 
caught in undertows along the Flor- 
ida Coast. She added another 13 vic- 
tims to her list in Texas. 

Total damage inflicted by Celia 
was set at more than half a billion 
dollars. 

The Red Cross reported that Celia 
was the third costliest storm—in 
terms of disaster relief expenditures 
—in the history of this country. They 
- made a nationwide emergency appeal 
for a minimum of $6,000,000 to pro - 
viderelief and recovery assistance for 
victims of the storm. More than 


100,000 persons in the Corpus Christi 
area received Red Cross emergency 
care. Officials said relief costs would 
soar past the $10,000,000 mark. 

Downed utility lines, highway 
signs, lawn chairs, furniture, stalled 
cars and a bus, large chunks of tin, 
and other debris cluttered highways. 
Traffic was at a virtual standstill, but 
highway crews quickly cleared 
debris, and by mid-morning traffic 
moved freely. 

Damage to Highway Department 
facilities was estimated to be more 
than $2,000,000. 

‘I’ve never seen so much destruc- 
tion in such a short time,’’ said Dis- 
trict Engineer Travis Long. 

Breakaway signs throughout most 
of the area were “‘bent away.’ In 
addition to the tremendous amount of 
sign damage, highway buildings took 
a beating. Maintenance shops at 
Sinton, Rockport, and Corpus Christi 


pied their spare time with a toy car as Celia ravaged the city. Some 
of the shop's roof and windows were blown away. 


were badly damaged. Russell Wylie, 
Corpus maintenance foreman, said it 
was unbelievable how fast his wash- 
rack and storage shed crumbled. 

‘‘They were standing there one 
minute and down the next,”’ he said. 

Raymond Lira of the San Patricio 
County maintenance section saw one 
of the buildings collapse. 

‘‘There were several of us in the 
shop when all of a sudden we heard a 
loud racket outside. Someone looked 
and the shed that was next to us had 
blown into the parking lot,’ he 
recalled. “‘It sure made a lot of noise. 
I’ve never heard anything like it.” 

‘‘T wouldn’t even try to estimate 
the amount of debris we have hauled 
away,’ said Long. “‘But much of it 
had to be loaded by hand.”’ 

Long said front end loaders and 
other equipment rushed to the region 
could not be used in many places, 
such as the median fence of the 


Although not discernible, the back of this 
Corpus Christi department store was still 
standing even though the front roof and 
walls collapsed. The entrance to the store, 
center, is still standing. 


expressways where large amounts of 
debris had collected. 

The day after the hurricane crews 
from neighboring districts poured 
into Corpus Christi. 

‘*They brought food and cots with 
them and slept in the shops. The men 
worked such long hours that I don’t 
know how they stood it. There were 
many cases of bravery,’’ Long said. 

‘‘Our ferry operators are a good 
example. After rescuing families 
from Port Aransas, two of them 
barely managed to steer their ferries 
to safety ahead of the storm,’’ he 
said. 

Both boats had glass knocked out 
of their wheelhouses and the men 
received minor cuts. The three other 
ferries also received minor wind 
damage. However, by | p.m. Tues- 
day, ferry operations resumed 
between Aransas Pass and Port 
Aransas. 

Some Highway Department per- 
sonnel were out in the storm patroll- 
ing in trucks. After the power supply 
was knocked out at 3:55 p.m. Mon- 
day, the two-way radios were the 
only means of communication in 
emergency situations. 

‘‘In one instance one of our 
mobile units was the only means of 
calling for medical assistance for 
injured persons at a badly damaged 
trailer park,’’ Long recalled. 

From 4 p.m. Monday to 5 p.m. 
Saturday, the district headquarters in 
Corpus served as a communications 
center. Reports received by two-way 
radios from the field were relayed 
from Corpus to the district offices in 
Karnes City and Refugio. From this 
small communications network, 


Vulnerable boats were helpless against 
Celia’s strong winds. In some places Cor- 
pus’ scenic Ocean Drive looked like a sal- 
vage yard for used boats. 


Gasoline was a premium after the hurricane. 
With electricity gone, pumps were lifeless. 
Many service stations throughout the coast- 
al bend were leveled. 


much of the needs of the stricken 
area became known. 

On Tuesday 20 Department water 
trucks from nearby districts were put 
into service. The trucks furnished 
drinking water for Taft, Gregory, 
Portland, Ingleside, Aransas Pass, 
Port Aransas, and Rockport. 

Some of the communities managed 
to get their water systems repaired in 
two days, but for others it took long- 
er. Meanwhile, the trucks continued 
to shuttle water. 

Crews worked to put up tempo- 
rary stop and yield signs at dangerous 
intersections and at one time more 
than 200 Highway Department 
employees worked around the clock. 
This included crews from Pharr, 
Yoakum, and San Antonio. Extra 
signs to replace those destroyed were 
also rushed in from Yoakum and 
Pharr. Long said that crews from 
Yoakum and Pharr helped to restore 
traffic lights on city streets as well as 
highways. 

A Corpus landmark, the harbor 
bridge, suffered minor wind damage. 

‘‘The only damage to the bridge 
was the bending of two steel gusset 
plates that support windbracing 
beams,’’ said Long. 

Celia also delayed the opening of 
the new traffic interchange between 
the Crosstown Expressway and 
Padre Island Drive. 

Like other coastal residents, 
Highway Department employees had 
their backyards to clean. For some, 
that was all that was left. 

.Billy Valentine, his wife, and five 
children lost their home. They were 
inside with a neighbor when it col- 
lapsed. 


Utility poles and power lines were felled 
throughout the city. Greenwood Drive at the 
intersection of SH 358 in Corpus was one of 
the places where traffic was hampered. 


Valentine was standing in the 
kitchen looking out the window when 
the garage roof flew off and the walls 
collapsed. He turned and headed for 
the bedroom where the rest of the 
family were huddled together when 
the roof blew off the house and its 
walls crumbled. 

Valentine was momentarily 
stunned by a piece of flying debris. 
He managed to get up, step through 
the area that once was a wall near the 
garage, force the garage door off the 
car and back it up to what was left of 
the bedroom. A flying object nar- 
rowly missed him and creased the top 
of the car. He quickly loaded the 
family and drove to the Robstown 
Hospital for medical attention. 

Merlin Jackson and his wife left 
their mobile home and stayed with 
some neighbors. After the winds 
died, they discovered Celia had 
flipped their home. They were luckier 
than most, though, because they had 
ordered a new mobile home. 

Mobile home parks suffered severe 
damage. In many parks nothing 
remained but scattered pieces of 
twisted metal. Ada Brooks, John 
Ilse, and Juan Silva Jr. lost their 
mobile homes. It was reported that 
Brooks’ mobile home went straight 
up in the air 100 feet and exploded. 
The Brooks’ were staying with 
friends in Annaville. 

The Ilses had a bedroom and a 
bathroom left from their mobile 
home. They weathered the storm in 
the trailer park’s recreation room 
where they had just escorted the 
Silva family before their home was 
destroyed. 

Celia was merciless, amazing, and 
destructive. Her 180-mile-per-hour 
winds took much from the city, but 
she left one powerful force behind — 
the people’s enthusiasm. 

As one Corpus Christi resident 
concluded, “‘It won’t take long to 
repair all this, but we’ve got a lot of 
work to do.”’ & 


Russell Reeb used a two-way radio to monitor many of the wants 
and needs of the area during the hurricane. After the storm knocked 


out other communications, the radio, charged by an auxiliary gener- 
ator, served as a major communications network. 


One Hurricane Is Enough for Me 


“You're going where!?’’ my wife 
exclaimed. 

“Corpus Christi. John Suhrstedt 
and I are going to Corpus to cover 
the hurricane. We should be back in 
a day or two.” 

‘““You must be crazy,’ she said. 
‘‘Why don’t you go down tomorrow 
after its over?’’ 

Such was the conversation before 
I left Austin August 3 and headed 
toward the Gulf Coast, Corpus Chris- 
ti, and a first hand look at Hurricane 
Celia. 

Suhrstedt and I had packed a small 
ration of food, water, and extra 
clothes for a journey that both of us 
were apprehensive about. Suhrstedt 
had weathered a hurricane before, 
but this was my first. 

We headed south from Austin to 
San Marcos then drove southeast on 


SH 123. The sun was bright and the 
summer air was humid and sticky. 
There were no signs of foul weather 
— certainly not a hurricane. 

By the time we got to Karnes City, 
the weather began to change. The 
sky became overcast and rain began 
to fall. 

Wind gusts began to buffet the car. 
Long lines of inland-bound vehicles 
passed in the opposite lane, most 
filled with families and their belong- 
ings. Roadside parks, cafes, service 
stations, and motels were crowded 
with coastal residents fleeing the 
approaching storm. 

At Sinton we turned onto US 77 
and the rain slacked off, but the mass 
exodus of cars from the area contin- 
ued. For the first time I began to 
wonder whether my wife had been 
right. 


I think John felt the same way. It 
was crazy. We were driving into the 
eye of an approaching hurricane and 
everyone else was leaving! 

As we turned onto IH 37, the rain 
fell harder. It was raining so hard I 
couldn’t see the front of the car or 
the traffic on the other side of the 
median. A car behind us went out of 
control and began to spin. 

Suhrstedt was searching for a 
Corpus station on the radio as we 
turned onto SH 358 and headed for 
the district headquarters. 

It was 3 p.m. A Corpus radio 
announcer reported Celia was 20 
miles off the coast supporting 115- 
mile-an-hour winds. She was 
expected to hit about 4 p.m. 

‘“‘What am I doing here?’’ I 
thought out loud. 

‘‘T was thinking the same thing,”’ 
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Sign damage was 


so extensive throughout the area that many motorists — unfamiliar with 


re 


routes — had trouble finding their way. This breakaway sign on IH 37 ‘“‘bent away” while an 
overhead exit sign (right) was wrapped around a utility pole. 


said Suhrstedt. We laughed, as peo- 
ple will do when they are nervous. 

Wind gusts rocked the car. High- 
way signs and utility poles swayed 
back and forth and power lines 
jumped up and down as the high 
winds raced across the land. 

John was trying to spot the district 
office while I kept my eyes on the 
almost invisible road. Suddenly 
Suhrstedt spotted the building. We 
were both relieved. The front seat of 
a car was no place to witness a hurri- 
cane. 

We parked in the carport behind 
the building and were ushered in by a 
strong wind. The door slammed 
behind us and the wind whistled an 
eerie tune as it forced its way under 
the door. Windows were boarded and 
the building was dark. 

We found District Engineer Travis 
Long’s office on the main floor. He 
and his wife were sitting calmly in 
the office listening to a radio that 
intermittently gave weather reports 
as wind-driven rain pelted the win- 
dows. 

‘““Yesterday Celia was moving 20 
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miles an hour some 230 miles out to 
sea,’’ said Long, ‘‘and she was 
headed in another direction. We 
learned this morning that she was 
coming our way and started prepar- 
ing then. Not much time, but we’ve 
done real well. We’re as ready now 
as we'll ever be.”’ 

Most of the employees had left for 
home early, but some crews were 
still working as the storm neared the 
coast. 

The seawall on SH 361 just out- 
side Aransas Pass was being secured 
and five ferry boats were making a 
short trek to Tule Lake at the mouth 
of the Nueces River. Crews were 
guarding the approaches to the Cor- 
pus Christi Harbor Bridge to keep 
traffic off. 

The winds began to pick up, but 
visibility was still good so Suhrstedt 
and I decided to take some hurricane 
pictures. 

We drove to the maintenance shop 
for gas and found it crowded with 
employees’ families seeking shelter 
from the storm. 

‘‘We just didn’t want to leave the 


area,’ one lady told me. “This 
seemed as safe a place as any, and 


we knew we were welcome here.”’ 
Almost everyone in the shop had 


been through at least one hurricane 
so they knew what was coming. Even 
though they were calm, you could 
still sense a mounting tension as the 
winds battered the building. 

The wind howled fiercely as we 
ran for the car. Rain was blowing 
horizontally and although the car 
windows were closed tightly, water 
was seeping in. Visibility dropped 
sharply as the wind increased. 

I saw a piece of sheet metal fly 
across the right of way on SH 358. It 
seemed to come from nowhere. 
Gravel blowing from the roof of the 
district headquarters kept up a steady 
bombardment against the car, which 
was rocking like a cradle. We both 
agreed it was time to head for shel- 
ter. 

Getting the back door open was 
the biggest problem we had encoun- 
tered. It took us several seconds to 
get it open and we were wet by the 
time the door closed behind us. 

The Longs were still in his office 
while down the hall a small group 
was gathered in the maintenance 
engineer’s office. 

Russell Reeb was monitoring a 
two-way radio that crackled with 
reports from fieldmen of damage 
already inflicted by Celia. Eddie 
Guernsey, Joe Cernoch Jr., Herman 
Schneeman and his wife, and Alva 
Bryan and his two children were in 
the room. We looked like a group of 
city fathers pondering a tax increase. 

The harsh, growling wind sounded 
as if it were trying to rip the building 
apart. Suddenly the lights went out. 
The power was gone. A small auxi- 
liary generator was cranked up to 
feed power to the radio and a small 
desk lamp over it. The radio was our 
only link with the outside world. 

At 3:55 Celia’s torrential winds 
had reached Corpus. No one spoke 
as we listened to the radio and the 
howling winds. 

I went to the back door to see 
what was happening. I couldn’t see 
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anything, not even the massive 
maintenance building just across the 
parking lot. 

The pressure outside must have 
been terrific. The concrete roof on 
the carport appeared to be breathing 
as it moved up and down. That was 
enough for me. I went back to the 
others, thinking there might be safety 
in numbers. 

Reeb was busy taking notes of the 
action. Jake Edwards of Sinton 
reported that he had just seen a 
house blow away. 

‘All that is left is a refrigerator 
and a stove,’’ he said. Several min- 
utes later he called back. In a 
stunned voice he said, ““There goes 
the stove and refrigerator.”’ 

Reeb stared at the radio, momen- 
tarily dazed by the damage reports 
coming in. 

‘‘This area looks pretty torn up,”’ 
was the report from Ingleside. Winds 
had been clocked at more than 138 
miles an hour at an industrial plant in 
the area. 

‘‘No doubt about it,’ said Reeb, 
‘‘this is the worst we have ever seen 
in Corpus.”’ 

At 7:15 the wind was still blowing 
hard but the rain had slacked a bit. A 
drenched, weary man walked into the 
room. 

‘‘Is there anyone here who could 
come with me? There are six people 


Celia left SH 361 covered with debris. The Tropical Trail leads to 
Mustang Island and Port Aransas, a coastal town where 90 percent 
of the buildings were heavily damaged by Celia’s winds. 
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trapped in a store about a mile down 
the road. They need help.”’ 

Suhrstedt, Eddie Guernsey, Joe 
Cernoch, Raymond Norrell, and I 
volunteered for the job. We drove 
down a street covered with parts of 
homes, trees, highway signs, and 
downed power lines and stopped at a 
large intersection blocked by a utility 
pole. 

We got out of the car. The rain felt 
like pellets crashing into my face. It 
was cold. 

‘‘They’re inside. You’ve got to get 
them out or they’re going to be 
killed,’’ said the store owner in a 
hysterical voice. He was separated 
from us by a large ditch filled with 
water and power lines. 

We found a path through the 
power lines and made our way to the 
front of the store. It had caved in, 
but you could see people moving 
inside. 

There was no way to get the vic- 
tims out through the front so we 
headed for the back, broke the door 
open, and started evacuating the 
people. A teenager walked out with 
her mother followed by a man, his 
wife, and baby. The lady with the 
baby stopped at the door and went 
back inside. 

‘“‘T forgot the baby’s bottle,’’ she 
said. 

A gas main had cracked and the 


demolished by Celia. 
troyed. Sinton and Rockport also lost buildings. 


This storage room at the Corpus Christi maintenance section was 


The washrack at the section was also des- 


fumes were overwhelming. I forgot 
about the hurricane, the pounding 
rain. Now I was afraid the building 
might explode at any moment. 

We took the family back to the 
maintenance shop where other fami- 
lies were sheltered. The shop build- 
ing had sustained severe damage. 
Families had collected in the rear of 
the building—the only part still intact 
and dry. We left the family and went 
back to the headquarters building. 

For the next hour we listened to 
the dying breath of Celia as she left 
Corpus and the radio which was still 
crackling with reports of storm 
damage. 

Sinton, Corpus Christi, and Rock- 
port had lost part of their mainte- 
nance facilities. Evidently, an unbe- 
lievable amount of utility wires, 
highway signs, parts of homes, and 
othez debris cluttered the highways. 

Celia was now heading inland. The 
howling winds had subsided and 
darkness hid her destruction. 

Guards were posted on most of 
the roads to warn motorists of the 
downed utility wires and the danger 
involved in traveling. 

Nothing could be done until morn- 
ing. 

It had been a long day, but it 
seemed like two. I had seen my first 
hurricane. I hoped it would be my 
last. — Frank G. Kelly Jr. 
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There are ‘no. : pliboards. no signs save a few highway marki 
majesty of the River Road (FM 170). Called an engineering tr 
Camino del Rio stretches from near Big Bend National Park 
Grande is framed ee a yucca at right. 
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El Camino del Rio 


‘‘T have a few adjectives in my 
vocabulary, but I’m flat out of super- 
latives when it comes to that road,’’ 
said a highway employee recently 
when the subject of El Camino del 
Rio (the River Road) came up. ‘‘I’ve 
driven up and down it many times, 
and it’s spectacular every time.”’ 

He’s right. The road is spectacu- 
lar. Built through one of Texas’ last 
frontiers, the 66-mile road (officially 
known as FM 170) opens up some of 
the most rugged terrain in Texas— 
no, in the country — to tourists. It’s 
a ‘“‘no man’s land,”’ a land of intense 
heat and parched soil. The remote- 
ness of the land is undeniable. Time 
seems to stand still here. 

Riding on the River Road is an 
experience, a happening. A jackrab- 
bit hightails it across the road, a fig 
tree flourishes amidst a sea of rocks, 
burros saunter across the road. It’s 
hot, even in winter. In January, 
sometimes bluebonnets can be found 
growing below the Big Hill, a 900- 
foot high mountain 24 miles south- 
east of Redford. 

The scenery is breathtaking, pan- 
Oramas of untamed grandeur. All 
along the highway there are turnouts, 
natural or man-made, where travelers 
can park and drink in the sweeping 
splendor. Only the gurgle of the Rio 


By Marjie Mugno 
Travel and Information Division 


Grande interrupts the stillness of the 
moment. 

Now you see it, now you don't. 
The Rio Grande parallels the road, 
then disappears, taking its own 
course through the hills. Suddenly, 
there it is again. 

The River Road crosses and 
recrosses an old trail that was used 
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Travelers can expect the unexpected on the River Road. Here some burros saunter past 


by Spanish explorers in transporting 
silver and other treasures over 200 
years ago. During the days of Pancho 
Villa, Army supplies had to be 
packed in by mule train. Later, dur- 
ing Prohibition, it was used by those 
smuggling liquor. 

In the early thirties, the federal 
government decided to bulldoze the 
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abandoned adobe ruins. The Rio Grande is just a few feet away, near the ruins. 
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Halfway between Redford and Lajitas is one of the Department's most 
areas. The colorful tepees offer a welcome respite from the West Texas sun. Park users can 
step out of the tepees to gaze at the river below. 


E1 Camino del Rio 
old trail so jeeps and other vehicles 
could carry supplies to river riders 
during a hoof-and-mouth disease 
quarantine. 

After World War II, construction 
began on a new farm road. In 1950 
the road was extended from Presidio 
to Redford, a distance of 16.2 miles. 


unique safety rest 


In 1957, a five-mile portion of the 
road was built from Redford to five 
miles east to serve the farmers in the 
valley. Another section was built that 
same year from Lajitas to near Ter- 
lingua, a ghost town on the edge of 
Big Bend National Park. 

The last leg was completed in 
1961. This was the 30-mile section 


Photographs by Frank Lively 
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The colorful post office at Redford is one of the eye-catching sights along FM 170. Farmers 
from miles around come to the little community to shop. The FM road between Presidio and 
Redford ended here until a new section opened in 1961. 


The banks of the Rio Grande are green 
southward under appreciative eyes. 
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and lush, and the meandering water winds its way 


Ocotillo frames strange, sculptured-looking 
rocks near Terlingua. The rainbow-hued 
sand and stones are so loose here climbing 
is treacherous — and almost impossible. 
Because of sedimentation, some of the most 
colorful soil in the state is found along the 
River Road. 
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EI] Camino del Rio 


In the wilds of West Texas, a flowering cac- 
tus grows. Pitaya cactus, also called straw- 
berry cactus, is native to this region and a 
spectacular sight to those fortunate enough 
to see it in bloom. The beautiful flowers, 
which range through a broad spectrum of 
color, bloom only for a short time, but the 
fruit usually lasts throughout the summer. 
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Near Terlingua is the little village of Lajitas, which is inhabited mostly by Indians and Mexi- 
cans who have lived in the area for centuries. In 1915 US Army troops were stationed in Laji- 
tas to protect the area from Pancho Villa’s raids. Beyond the adobe ruins in the foreground is 
the Lajitas trading post. 


El Camino del Rio was built to aid farming and ranching interests in Presidio and Brewster 
counties. Completed in 1961, the 66-mile road provides another western entrance and exit to 
Big Bend National Park. This was taken north of Redford, looking south. The mountains and 
some of the rich irrigated farm land to the right are in Mexico. 


between Redford and Lajitas — the 
wildest, roughest part of the River 
Road. When it was completed, a 
formal dedication for El Camino del 
Rio was held. This was on November 
4 near the little community of Red- 
ford. After Texas Highway Commis- 
sion Chairman Herbert C. Petry Jr. 
cut the ribbon, the crowd drove over 
the new road to Lajitas for a barbe- 
cue. 

When the Highway Department 
first set out to build ‘‘a surfaced road 
for two-way traffic at the lowest pos- 
‘sible cost,’ it sounded simple 
enough. However, the problems were 
enormous. In some instances, stan- 
dard specifications had to be dis- 


carded and special ones drawn. The 
isolation, the necessity to import 
materials for long distances, land- 
slides, 120 degree heat, solid rock, 
washouts after heavy rains, and rat- 
tlesnakes — these were some of the 
complications challenging the con- 
tractors and Departmental engineers 
and field parties during the road’s 
construction. 

Where possible, the new farm 
road followed the old one along the 
river, but it had to be built above 
high-water marks set in 1958 when 
the Rio Grande measured 25 to 30 
feet deep in some of the narrow 
gorges. 

Throughout its history, the trail- 


road has been known by many 
names: Treasure Trail, Rio Grande 
Road, Smuggler’s Trail, Last Fron- 
tier, and River Road. In 1961 a con- 
test was held among school children 
in that area and a little girl from 
Marfa suggested El Camino del Rio 
— the River Road. It’s been called 
that ever since. 

The road is one of the high points 
on the Mountain Trail, one of the 
Department’s ten travel trails. Trail 
travelers are mesmerized by the 
scenic wonders of El Camino del 
Rio, a 66-mile monument to the 
ingenuity of man. El Camino del Rio 

. a Spectacular highway in a spec- 
tacular land. @ 


York 
Ends Long, 


Dedicated 
Career 


‘‘T didn’t realize 42 years ago that 
we would have the system of roads 
we have at the present time,’’ 
declared J. M. York. 

The Lufkin district engineer was 
comparing today’s superhighways to 
roads existing in 1928. That was the 
year he started to work for the 
Highway Department as an instru- 
mentman and inspector in the Laredo 
district. 

On November 1, the veteran 
highway engineer terminates a 43- 
year career with the Department, the 
last 10 of which he served as the 
Lufkin district engineer. 

York will be succeeded by Mar- 
quis G. Goode Jr., former assistant 
district engineer in Dallas. Goode, 
acting district engineer during Octo- 
ber while York is on vacation, offi- 
cially assumes his new duties on 
November 1. 

State Highway Engineer J. C. 
Dingwall had high praise for York 
and his tenure of service with the 
Department. 

‘‘Jim York has been very instru- 
mental in the orderly development of 
recreational access facilities in the 
eastern area of the state which 
abounds in national forests and reser- 
voirs. The overall development and 
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improvement of highways in the 
Lufkin district attests to his ability as 
an engineer and administrator,’’ 
Dingwall said. 

York moved from the Corpus 
Christi district to Lufkin in 1932 as 
an assistant resident engineer. He 
worked in the Lufkin district contin- 
uously since then, with the exception 
of service with the US Army Corps 
of Engineers during World War II. 

“‘The Highway Department has 
come a long way since I started in 
°28,’’ he reminisced. ‘‘Forty-two 
years ago we worked from sunup to 
sundown six days a week and some- 
times longer, with no fringe benefits. 

‘*The dread of most highway 
workers was the road camp, where 
the men stayed when they were too 
far out of town to get back for the 
night. We froze in the tents in the 
winter and burned up in the summer, 
but there are no camps now..”’ 

York used orange crates for filing 
cabinets and nail kegs to sit on when 
he began his career. Large road 
crews and mule teams were used to 
build roads. 

‘‘There is just no comparison 
between then and now,” he said. 
“As the roads got longer and wider, 


J.M. York... 
... retiring after 42 years 


Marquis G. Goode Jr... 
.. anew Challenge in Lufkin 


the machines replaced some of the 
men and lessened some of the prob- 
lems. 

‘‘One machine now can do the 
work of 50 men. The loader did away 
with most of the shovel hands and 
modern earth movers can do 20 times 
more work than the mule and 
fresno.”’ 

Serving the traveling public has 
always been high on his list of priori- 
ties as a district engineer. His efforts 
were recognized several months ago 
when the Polk County Commission- 
ers Court requested permission to 
rename FM 3126, often called Lake 
Livingston Scenic Road, to J. M. 
York Scenic Drive. The court asked 
for the name change to show that 
‘*Polk County appreciated a job well 
done.”’ 

York’s successor is a native of 
Quinlan and attended public schools 
in Dallas. He served in the US Army 
Corps of Engineers from 1942 to 
1946. He received his bachelor’s 
degree in civil engineering from 
Texas A&M University in 1947 and 
joined the Highway Department on 
graduation. 

Goode and his wife, Lucille, have 
two sons, Mark III, a junior at The 
University of Texas at Austin, and 
Scott, a junior in high school. m 


AWARDS 


(As of October 31, 1970) 


40 Years 

District 3 

John C. Simpson, Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 9 

Thomas H. Ralph, Senior Resident Engineer 
District 10 

James C. Dixon, Maintenance Technician | 
District 14 

Jim D. Wynn, Engineering Technician V 

District 20 

Claude A. Crow, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 


35 Years 

District 1 

John H. Debnam, Sign Supervisor 

District 4 

Audie L. Morgan, Maintenance Construction Foreman Ill 
District 5 

Johnie W. Sartor, Maintenance Technician li 
District 10 

Harry B. Smith, Accountant Ill 

District 19 

William C. Dickinson, Chief Accountant | 
District 21 

Arthur C. Volz, Supervising Resident Engineer 


30 Years 
District 1 
Minnie B. Hood, Accountant | 


Louis A. McCormack, Maintenance Construction Superintendent 


District 2 

Lanis Hughes, Engineering Technician Ill 
District 8 

William O. Sedberry, Maintenance Technician II 
District 9 

Robert L. Wilson, Engineering Technician V 
District 13 

Louis F. Psencik, Maintenance Technician Il 
District 16 

Paul H. Sommer, Engineering Technician V 
District 19 

John S. Sharrer Jr., Engineering Technician V 


25 Years 

Planning Survey Division 

Wilburn H. Peterson, Traffic Recorder Technician II 
District 1 

Martin R. Loftin, Engineering Technician II 
Glen W. Moore, Draftsman Ill 

Horace B. Redus, Engineering Technician V 
District 2 

Garth A. Porter, Draftsman Il 

Gregory L. Rivera, Maintenance Technician II 
District 3 

William D. Martin, Maintenance Technician II 
District 4 

James G. Baird, Engineering Technician V 
George W. Jones, Engineering Technician V 
Alphus A. West, Maintenance Technician II 
District 5 

Willard L. Hall, Maintenance Technician Il 

J. J. Morgensen, Engineering Technician V 
Harest H. Sherrod, Engineering Technician V 
District 9 


Doyle M. Haney, Maintenance Construction Foreman Il 


District 10 

John E. Little, Maintenance Technician II 
District 11 

Jack Clark, Maintenance Technician | 
District 12 

Faustino Garcia, Maintenance Technician Il 
John J. Garibaldi, Engineering Technician III 
Louis C. McCrary, Senior Designing Engineer 


Charles W. Ramsay, Maintenance Construction Foreman Ill 


District 14 

William P. Kriegel Jr., Right of Way Appraiser Ill 
Martin B. Patterson, Maintenance Technician Il 
District 15 

Miguel P. Reyes, Maintenance Technician Il 
Ruth W. Zerm, Personnel Clerk Ill 

District 19 

Audrey M. Baker, Engineering Technician V 
Clifford H. Boyd, Engineering Technician V 
William C. Elms Jr., Engineering Technician V 
District 20 

Marvin Lavine, Maintenance Technician II 
District 22 

William E. Chamberlin, Engineering Technician V 
District 23 

Loyd Keating, Maintenance Technician | 

Rubin F. Moore, Maintenance Technician Il 
Claude Taylor, Maintenance Technician | 
District 25 

Emsley F. Miller, Maintenance Technician II 
Alton A. Whitlock, Maintenance Technician Il 
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Each year one of Texas’ most sophisticated metropolitan cities takes on the 
trappings of an old-fashioned fair. This year more than three million fair- 
goers will surge into Dallas October 10-25 to attend the.... 
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By Dick Roberts 
Travel and Information Division 


It’s always fair weather when October rolls around 
in Dallas. 

At least it’s been so since 1886 when a group of 
Dallas businessmen decided that the local fairs they'd 
been having up until then just weren’t big enough or 
grand enough. They envisioned a fair that would 
encompass all the state. 

In the words of the late Colonel Frank Holland, 
the fair would ‘‘advertise the opportunities of this 
section of the nation more than anything else possibly 


Captain W. H. Gaston demonstrated his enthu- 
siasm for the fair by donating 80 acres of land to the 
enterprise. That land, considered a ‘‘hog wallow”’ at 
the time, gave birth to what has become the nation’s 
largest state fair. 

But it’s a wonder there was ever another fair after 
the first one—or that it ever survived until today. 

The fair’s hardships in early days would have 
broken the spirit of any but the most dedicated. 

The 1886 fair cost $177,028. Receipts were 
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Four stories tall and with a smile a yard wide, Big Tex has been ee ee ae a : 
a familiar and spectacular sight at the State Fair of Texas since oe ae es ee 


1952. His boots are size 70; his ee 750 aaa : oe | ee 
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In 1893, after seven years of unremitting disasters, 
the new corporation turned a profit for the first time: 
$16,655. Good weather the next year helped profits 
grow to $33,979. 

In 1895 the fair hired Sousa’s Band for $7,000, and 
closed with a profit of $19,896. But the restaurant 
row burned. 

Profits in succeeding years weren’t enough. In 
1899 the fair went into receivership. 

In 1900 another disaster struck. Some seats in the 
old baseball park collapsed during a fireworks show. 
Damage suits of $150,000 were finally settled for 
about $10,000. 

The highlight of 1902 was the burning of the expo- 
sition hall again. That was the year that the entire fair 
was given over to Confederate veterans for their 
reunion. 

A major blow in 1903 was the legislature’s abolish- 
ment of betting on horse races. Land developers 
nearly obtained the property, because without horse 
racing many doubted the fair’s ability to survive. But 


ina as ie 
Free shows and strolling clowns bring wide-eyed wonder to 
youthful visitors. Thousands have seen famed Emmett Kelly Jr. 
“up close’’ at the State Fair. 


In a spirit of optimism and faith the second fair 
opened in 1887. Opening cost, $113,805. Receipts, 
$78,906. Even in the face of heavy pressure from 
stockholders and creditors, optimism reared its head 
again: the fair’s directors bought 37 more acres. 

In 1889 the financial records were destroyed by 
fire, but not the debt of $124,000. A $100,000 bond 
issue was sold, and directors dug deep in their pock- 
ets to pay the remaining $24,000. To obtain operating 
capital a second mortgage of $50,000 was placed on 
the property. 

By 1890 the deficit was only $26,226, but there was 
an added blow: the main exposition building burned. 

Fire struck again the next year. The racing stable 
burned, and the fair ended its season with debts of 
$40,000. 


In 1892 the fair’s president, Jules F. Schneider, 
operated the whole show on his own personal credit. 
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Coupled with debts of $66,226, $100,000 in outstand- ’ OT ae | 

ing bonds, and a season that saw rain on every day of The 1,000-foot esplanade with its 700-foot reflecting pool is 
: : part of the legacy of the 1936 Centennial celebration. Seasonal 

the fair, the pressure from creditors was too great. A landscaping keeps the grounds of the State Fair of Texas beau- 

trustee took over. tiful the year round. 
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FAIREST OF THEM ALL 


Dallas voters approved a bond issue to turn the fair- 
grounds into a park, and the fair’s financial problems 
were over. Almost. The stockholders still had to raise 
$35,000 to build a new exposition hall. 

In 1904 football took the place of horse racing as a 
spectator sport. Dallas Medical College battled Trin- 
ity University to a scoreless tie. 1904 also saw a 
fireworks display of the Last Day of Pompeii which 
required 250 people and five acres of ground. The 
State Fair of Texas was coming of age. 

Early attendance records are incomplete, but by 
1916 the fair was drawing over a million visitors. 

Hard times in 1930 caused the attendance to slip 
drastically, but with the same dogged optimism dis- 
played since its infancy, fair directors let a contract 
for the Cotton Bowl. Cost, $328,000. 

That bowl served until 1948 when it was com- 
pletely rebuilt, then further enlarged in 1949. It was 
again renovated in 1968, and this year’s addition is 
the new AstroTurf playing surface. 

And thus it is with much of the State Fair of Tex- 
as’ properties. Every year there’s something new to 
tempt fairgoers. ‘“‘If you’ve seen one state fair, 


Built in 1948, the Automobiles Building has 85,000 square feet 
into which are funneled the newest and most exciting concepts 


you’ve seen them all’’ just doesn’t hold true for the 
State Fair of Texas. 

Each year there’s a new theme and a new manner 
of presenting the exhibits. This year the Texas State 
Fair, scheduled October 10-25, is an ‘‘Exposition of 
the Seven Seas’’ with the theme exhibit, ‘‘Oceanus.”’ 

This first-of-a-kind exhibition is jointly sponsored 
by the Oceanographic Department of Texas A&M 
University and the State Fair. The theme exhibit will 
feature methods of deep-sea drilling, a map of the 
Atlantic floor, shrimp farms, and a cutaway model of 
an underwater laboratory. 

The theme is carried throughout many exhibits. 
For example, ‘“‘See-Worthy Fashions for the 70s’’ 
will feature gorgeous girls with gorgeous wardrobes 
made from Texas fibers accented by the blues and 
greens of the briny deep. 

From across the seas Tahuna’s Polynesian dancers 
will bring a touch of the tropics, and in the Museum 
of Fine Arts the nautical theme will be enhanced with 
a display of Melanesian native art. 

Although the fair stays up-to-date with oceano- 
graphic and space displays, it stays traditional as 
well. Popular at the first fair and today is the Wom- 
en’s Department. 

In addition to the ever-popular displays of quilts, 
braided and hooked rugs, jellies and preserves and 


in motor transportation. The show in Dallas is one of the four 
largest automobile shows in North America. 


In years past, gridiron warriors and half-time entertainers 
(these are the Kilgore Rangerettes) performed on the grass of 


handicrafts, there will be contests for bread and cake 
bakers, and for the most artistic Christmas tree trim- 
ming. 

Also maintaining the tradition of all great fairs is 
the agriculture show, with judging of the nation’s 
finest horses, swine, sheep, rabbits, goats, poultry, 


The Pan-American Livestock Exposition will present exhibition 
and judging of 28 breeds, while horse shows will feature a 
record 2,200 entries in 34 performances. Cattlemen and horse- 
men from nearly 50 countires have visited the Pan-American 
since its start in 1953. 
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the Cotton Bowl. During the fair this year, Texas-Oklahoma, 
SMU-Rice, and Dallas-Atlanta will play on the new AstroTurf. 


and beef and dairy cattle. Throngs of city dwellers 
anticipate this part of the fair from year to year as a 
chance to recapture their rural heritage. 

Traditional, too, is the automobile show. Athough 
the fair was established four years before the Duryea 
brothers first drove an automobile in the United 
States, the showing of new models and futuristic 
vehicles early became an early major attraction. Inci- 
dentally, the last major loss by fire was the destruc- 
tion ‘of the Automobiles Building in 1942. 

Since 1925 it also has been traditional for fairgoers 
to enjoy an outstanding stage production at the State 
Fair Music Hall. Starting that year with Sigmund 
Romberg’s “‘Student Prince,’’ the fair has provided a 
variety of entertainment. 

Still remembered are such productions as ‘‘Earl 
Carroll’s Vanities’’ (1941), a variety show with Dean 
Martin and Jerry Lewis (1952), and ‘‘The Sound of 
Music’’(1961). 

This year’s show is “*1776,”’ a thrilling reenactment 
in music of the creation of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

1970 is the eighty-fifth anniversary of the State 
Fair of Texas. The welcome mat is out, and three 
million people are expected. Few, however, will 
think back to the early troubled days of the fair, nor 
will they recall those whose determination brought 
this extravaganza into being. But that’s the way the 
fair’s pioneers would have wanted it. 

The State Fair of Texas has indeed ‘‘advertised the 
opportunities of this section of the nation,’ and in so 
doing has brought abundant pleasure to millions. And 
that’s what fairs are for. @ 
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Huff, Silvus 


“Honored 


Two VETERAN highway lead- 
ers, Sam Huff and Clyde Silvus, were 
honored with retirement coffees on 
July 31 in the State Highway Building 
in Austin. 

Huff was director of Finance Divi- 
sion and Silvus was Bridge Engineer. 


District personnel, Bureau of Public 
Roads officials, former, present, and 
retired employees gathered to honor 
the men. 

‘It’s good to get together to thank 
the boss, but it’s too bad we waited 
until he’s retiring,’’ said new Bridge 


Posing with Silvus at his retirement coffee are, from left, State Highway Engineer J. C. Ding- 
wall, Texas Highway Commission Chairman Dewitt Greer, and new Bridge Engineer Wayne 
Henneberger. Silvus was also honored with a dinner at Westwood Country Club. 
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Clyde Silvus beams after receiving a gold 
watch from Bridge Division employees, and 
his wife Lella reads the enclosed card. Mrs. 
Silvus was given a silver tray. 


Engineer Wayne Henneberger to 
division personnel assembled in the 
big hearing room. 

Together Huff and Silvus repre- 
sented 83 years of service. Silvus had 
45 years and Huff 38. Both were on 
earned leave during the month of 
August when their successors, Hen- 
neberger and George Brooks, offi- 
cially took over. 

Before well-wishers filed in, 
Bridge Division employees honored 
Silvus. 

‘‘We are proud of you, Mr. Sil- 
vus,’’ said Henneberger. ““You have 
always been dedicated, conscien- 
tious, and fair to all the employees.” 

In reviewing Silvus’ career with 
the Department, Henneberger told 
how the honoree started as a $100-a- 
month clerk in Registration Division 
in 1924. 

‘‘T don’t know how you can do 
more, ’’ Henneberger told the crowd, 
‘‘when you start at the bottom and go 
to the top. The man at the helm is the 


Phyllis Wallace, who served on the Finance 
Division coffee committee, helps Huff open 
one of his presents, an AM-FM radio. He 
also received a gold pen and pencil set. 


one who gets all the beefs and all the 
criticism, and he is the one due credit 
for the success that this division has 
achieved. I know, Mr. Silvus, that 
being a modest person you won't 
take credit for all the Bridge Divi- 
sion’s accomplishments since you 
took over in 1961, but we’ve more 
than doubled our business in these 
last eight years. I just don’t know 
how we can achieve this record 
again.” 

On behalf of the Bridge Division, 
Henneberger wished Silvus ‘‘all the 
success in the future,’ and then 
presented him a gift. As Silvus 
unwrapped the present, State High- 
way Engineer J. C. Dingwall 
quipped, ‘‘Is it true that’s an alarm 
clock?’’ He was close. It was a gold 
wrist watch. 

Silvus said he had planned to 
deliver a 45-page rebuttal (one page 
for each year with the Department), 
but ‘‘my secretary hasn’t had time to 
type it up. When I went to work for 


Retired employees from throughout the state attended Sam Huff's retirement coffee on July 


31. Harry Johnson (second from right) and George Pendergrass (right), former heads of 
Accounting Division, stopped in to pay their respect to Huff and George Brooks. 


the Department, it was on a tempor- 
ary basis. I guess I hold the record 
for the longest temporary employee. 
I have enjoyed all the responsibility 
and I want to thank all of you. But I 
want you to know I’m not leaving. 
Ill be back to take a coffee break 
with you all.”’ 

Sam Huff, who joined the Depart- 
ment in 1932 as an assistant resident 
engineer in District 15, worked in 
Bridge Division for many years 
before being appointed Engineer of 
Aid Projects in 1960. When Account- 
ing and Aid divisions were consoli- 
dated into Finance Division in 1969, 
Huff effected the merger as its first 
director. 

Huff’s successor, George Brooks, 
recapped Huff’s career briefly then 
said, ‘‘Sam, it’s been 35 years and a 
wonderful experience since we first 
met. We have mixed emotions about 
your retirement. But if I know you, 
you re not really going to retire, just 
leave the Highway Department. (Ed. 


Note: Huff began working for the 
Associated General Contractors on 
September 1.) 

Brooks told Finance Division 
employees that Huff had been a “‘loy- 
al, dedicated employee.”’ 

Before giving Huff a gold pen and 
pencil set and an AM-FM radio, 
Brooks said, ‘‘Sam, if you weren’t 
such a stickler for rules, we would 
have spent more money on these 
gifts. We wanted to get you a motor- 
cycle. You kind of held us down. But 
we all wish you and Mrs. Huff much 
happiness.”’ 

After opening the presents, Huff 
teased Brooks, saying that the rule 
on the maximum amount to be spent 
on a gift had not been ‘‘written by 
me.e 

Huff thanked the employees for 
their dedication through the years. 
Never a man to waste words, he 
summed up his career with the 
Department: 

‘It’s been quite an experience.” 

— Marjie Mugno 
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GOVERNORS APPROVE TRUST FUND POLICY 


A new transportation policy en- 
dorsing use of money from the High- 
way Trust Fund for mass transit was 
adopted in August at the National 
Governors’ Conference during its 
annual meeting at Lake of the Ozarks 
in Missouri. 

Governor Preston Smith of Texas 


led a fight to defeat adoption of the 
resolution and helped to hold the final 
passage to a ‘‘watered down’’ ver- 
sion. The new policy urges enactment 
of federal legislation to give each 
state, at the discretion of its gover- 
nor, the authority of ‘‘limited’’ trans- 


fer of transportation funds ‘‘among 


the various Federal transportation 
trust funds and grant programs,”’ 
including highways, airports, and 
mass transit. 

Following are Governor Smith’s 
remarks against the proposed drain of 
highway user funds to other forms of 
transportation. 


I want to put this Highway Trust 
Fund matter in a broader context 
than the problems of individual 
states. When we say ‘“‘Highway Trust 
Fund,’’ we are talking about the 
financing and building of a national 
highway system — not a series of 
connecting state systems. Therefore, 
I think, we should try to lay aside our 
localized viewpoints and think of the 
national interest. 

Admittedly, I am more highway 
conscious than some of you. I can 
give at least three reasons for this: 


e I am the governor of a very 
large state, a state with 262,000 
square miles and 254 counties, many 
of them larger than some states; with 
66,500 miles of federal and state 
highways, and 137,000 more miles 
under county jurisdiction. Our public 
transportation is almost solely a 
problem of busing. We are now 
spending more than half of our road 
money in urban areas. 

@ Texas has made good use of its 
highway user revenues, including 
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federal aid, and thus has a road sys- 
tem in which we take pride. (As you 
may know, Texans are inclined to 
take pride. Where highways are 
involved, we think it is justified.) 

e Some of you may not be old 
enough to remember when there 
were very few good roads. I do 
remember. And I assure you that, 
with all the criticism, it’s better now 
than it was then. 

While Texas has only three cities 
with as many as half a million inhabi- 
tants, some of you have extensive 
areas of great population density 
where the automobile seems to create 
more problems than it solves. I 
understand why you are looking 
harder for mass transit money than 
for highway money. In a sense, the 
issue seems to be one of highways 
vs. mass transit. 

Isn’t the real problem: Highways 
AND mass transit? 

Isn’t the real question we are dis- 
cussing: Should automobile users as 
a class have to pay for both? 

In contending that they should, we 


would have to abandon the original 
approach and intention of the High- 
way Trust Fund — as a unique sys- 
tem under which a special set of 
taxes (on motor fuels and other 
items) were placed upon a special 
class of taxpayers (highway users) 
for a special and particular purpose 
(the construction and maintenance of 
highways). 

Laying aside the heavy taxes car 
owners and truckers pay on state and 
local levels — and even the sales 
taxes on automobiles collected by the 
federal government but not put into 
the Highway Trust Fund — your 
people and mine are paying every 
penny of Trust Fund receipts. And a 
pretty penny it is — in fiscal 1970, for 
instance, some five billion 286 million 
dollars. 

I recognize that the supporters of 
this resolution express some concern 
that the Interstate System be com- 
pleted before we revamp the High- 
way Trust Fund. Perhaps we ought to 
be petitioning the National Adminis- 
tration first to get on with the job. ’'m 


sure you know that we had a $460 
million cutback (or ‘‘withholding’’) 
from the Trust Fund last year, and 
that we are facing a greater cutback 
this fiscal year. Not because the 
money isn’t available, but because 
the Administration is borrowing this 
money for other purposes. 

Gentlemen, I respectfully urge you 
to consider several things: 

@ Whether this resolution is pre- 
mature, in attempting to deal with an 
unknown situation that may or may 
not prevail at some indefinite date in 
the future. 

@ Whether your present feeling 
that the Highway Trust Fund should 
be substantially changed — or aban- 
doned — four to seven or 10 years 
from now is necessarily what your 
successors will feel in future years. 

@e Whether your sincere and 
understandable belief that there are 
higher transportation priorities in 
your states than highways really 
means you will not also need high- 
way money. 

e@ Whether you are being unduly 
influenced by the current and valid 
concern over air pollution, to the 
point of forgetting that changes and 
improvements in the propulsion sys- 
tems of automobiles, and even revo- 
lutionary changes in motor fuels, will 
not lessen requirements for highways 
and streets to carry the traffic. 

@ Whether you are allowing the 
pressures of urban congestion to 
obscure the fact that the United 
States has an average of only 57 
persons per square mile of land sur- 
face — a condition that, on its face, 
will require the continuation of a 
great and extremely costly highway 
program in the future. 

@ Whether you realize that the 
highway critics are wrong, dead 


wrong, when they say the country- 
side is being paved over by highways 
— when the truth is that we had in 
1913, the first year of mass automo- 
bile production, 3.1 million miles of 
roads, streets, and alleys in this 
nation, while today we have only 
3.75 million miles. 


(This means that while population 
was doubling and the number of 
motor vehicles increasing from a 
mere handful to 100 million, our total 
mileage increased only 20 percent.) 


e I ask further whether you are 
remembering that the great need and 
pressure today is not for additional 
highway mileage, but for improving 
and maintaining the mileage we have. 

(A highway, no matter how well 
and expensively constructed, in the 
long haul is no more useful than good 
maintenance permits it to be. Mainte- 
nance costs are increasing about 10 
percent a year. What are the needs of 
your states going to be in 10 years?) 

@ May I ask you one more ques- 
tion: Can you realistically expect the 
‘‘donor’’ states under the Trust Fund 
formula to show the same enthusiasm 
for contributing to local transporta- 
tion solutions that they have for a 
national highway system? 

I assume you know that, under the 
formula this resolution seems anx- 
ious to protect, larger states pay part 
of the costs incurred by smaller 
states in financing the Interstate 
System. Texas happens to be a *“‘don- 
or’’ state. Let me tell you what it has 
cost Texas to help finance adminis- 
tration of the Trust Fund and contri- 
bute to the ‘‘recipient”’ states. 

For the past 10 years only, the 
cost to Texas highway users has been 
$766 million. That is the difference 
between what we have sent to the 


Trust Fund and what we have 
received in federal aid. Our average 
return for the 10-year period was 70 
percent. Last year it was only 54.6 
percent. I assure you Texas has no 
cause to support the Trust Fund for 
selfish reasons. 

The truth is, Texas would be far 
ahead financially if the Highway 
Trust Fund and all federal highway 
aid were abandoned — if at the same 
time the special federal highway 
taxes were abandoned, and we could 
levy these taxes at the state level. 

This is simply a statement of fact. 
Texas has not complained, and will 
not as long as the money goes to 
construction of a national highway 
system and not for other purposes. 

At the same time, I do not think 
Texans would be happy about paying 
the equivalent of 5.8 cents a gallon 
federal road taxes (when other excise 
taxes are translated into motor-fuel 
terms) knowing that we were contri- 
buting to city budgets in other states 
and not to the national interest. 

The federal government is already 
taxing highway users the equivalent 
of 23 percent on the retail cost of a 
gallon of motor fuel, when you consi- 
der all the excise taxes going into the 
Highway Trust Fund. Take note of 
the words: Highway ... users... 
taxes... trust. 

Each word has a meaning to me, 
as I am sure it does to you. I do not 
think we should give them new mean- 
ings to suit the convenience of the 
moment. Nor should we attempt to 
warp them to fit what we think might 
be a more expedient course in the 
uncertain future. 

For these and other reasons I shall 
not state in the interest of time, I 
respectfully ask to be recorded as 
voting against this resolution. 
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December Letting Canceled 


™@ The December letting has been 
canceled. This is the first time since 
World War II that the Highway 
Department has canceled a regular 
monthly letting. 

In making the announcement, the 
Texas Highway Commission blamed 
the contracting moratorium on the 
recent holdback of part of the Texas 
apportionment from the Federal 
Highway Trust Fund. 

The repeal came at a time when 
highway construction has been at an 
all-time high in the state due to favor- 
able weather. For the last two 
months, payout for construction 
completed by Texas contractors has 
set new records in dollar volume. 

Contractors were paid $42,600,000 
in July for work completed in June 
and $46,300,000 in August for work 
completed in July. The payments 


represented work on 501 contracts in 
June and 593 contracts in July. 

The Federal Aid Highway Act of 
1968, as approved by the Congress, 
provided that the states should 
receive $5,400,000,000 for the 1971 
fiscal year apportionment from the 
Highway Trust Fund. This amount 
was reduced by the Administration to 
$4,600,000,000 nationally and 
resulted in a reduction of the Texas 
share from $275,000,000 to $210,- 
000,000, $65,000,000 less than 
expected. 

Contracting involving federal 
projects has been on a curtailed on- 
again-off-again basis, due to prior 
withholdings from the Federal High- 
way Trust Fund. Monthly lettings 
since January have ranged from a 
high of $50,300,000 in May to a low 
of $18,400,000 in March, when lack 


of funds limited the amount of fed- 
eral aid projects. 

‘‘Not since World War II has the 
Highway Department been required 
to cancel a monthly contract letting, 
although there have been times when 
cutbacks in federal aid funds have 
sharply curtailed the work volume,”’ 
said Dewitt Greer, chairman of: the 
Highway Commission. 

Greer added that it is most unfor- 
tunate that the condition of the 
finances of the federal government 
has required that they borrow money 
from the Federal Highway Trust 
Fund for the operation of the govern- 
ment when this Trust Fund was esta- 
blished by Congress for the specific 
purpose of building the highway 
system from highway user revenues. 

‘‘The motor vehicle users of this 
country, who pay these dedicated 
taxes, have every right to expect that 
the federal government return to the 
highway system these revenues, in 
accordance with the agreements 
made 14 years ago,’’ Greer con- 
cluded. m 


‘Lights On,’ THD Urges 


@ Motorists traveling a section of IH 
45 between Dallas and Houston have 
been asked to drive with headlights 
burning for their own safety. 

The Department has posted signs 
at both ends of the 28-mile gap 
between Buffalo and Streetman urg- 
ing drivers to turn on their headlights 
during daylight hours. 

Engineers hope the burning head- 
lights will serve as a conscious remin- 
der that the old highway—a section 
of US 75—is not suited to normal 
Interstate driving speeds and that 
special caution is necessary when 
driving the section. 

The signs are the latest in a long 
series of extraordinary measures 
taken by the Highway Department to 
combat the high incidence of major 
accidents in the gap section. 
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District 17 engineers have installed 
oversized signs, put down white and 
amber reflectors along the centerline 
of the highway, provided paved 
shoulders where possible, and 
painted pavement edgelines and 
bridge approaches. All oversize and 
overweight loads requiring special 
permits to use the highways have 
been totally banned from the section. 

The ultimate solution to the prob- 
lem is taking shape several hundred 
yards to the west of US 75. Since 
drivers cannot see the highway under 
construction on new location, many 
assume that this is a ‘‘forgotten’’ 
section. Though they believe the 
much needed work has not yet 
begun, actual completion date will be 
in 1971. 

The gap has been narrowed stead- 


ily. Last year, a 15.7-mile freeway 
section between Centerville and 
Buffalo at the Leon-Freestone 
County line was opened to traffic. 

IH 45 is open from Houston north- 
ward to Buffalo and southward from 
Dallas to near Streetman. So far, 
$137,000,000 has been invested in IH 
45 between Loop 610 in Houston and 
Loop 635 in Dallas. 

With the cooperation of the 
Department of Public Safety, addi- 
tional highway patrolmen have been 
assigned to the area, so that the gap 
has perhaps the greatest complement 
of officers to police such a short sec- 
tion of highway anywhere in the 
state. 

Still, some motorists persist in 
driving through the gap carelessly 
and at greater than prudent speeds. It 
is these drivers that the Department 
hopes to reach with the ‘“‘lights on”’ 
reminder to drive safely. @ 


Dallas Morning News, in an editorial — 
Texas Highway Department officials may 
ask the State Legislature to lower speed 
limits during wet weather from 70 to 55 
miles per hour in the daytime and from 65 to 
50 at night. 

Tire tests and examination of 501 wet- 
weather accidents indicate that “hydroplan- 
ing’ or uncontrolled sliding was a major 
factor during these periods. Studies indicate 
that 345 people — 17 percent of the total 
traffic deaths — died in wet-weather acci- 
dents in 1969. 

No one can quibble with these findings. 
But it’s a ridiculous commentary on a sup- 
posedly civilized society that signs must be 
posted telling the civilized to use common 
sense. 

Will the highway people next have to put 
up signs telling drivers not to turn into the 
path of an oncoming truck? 

One of the most incredible ironies of our 
time is that courteous, respectful, and care- 
ful people suddenly become discourteous, 
disrespectful, and careless when they get 
behind the wheel of a vehicle. 


Houston Post — Texas needs a new 
state governmental agency to develop an 
all-purpose transportation system that can 
unlock all the resources the future popula- 
tion explosion will require, a battery of 
experts urged here Friday. 

These experts, who represented existing 
transportation-oriented agencies and all 
modes of transportation except railroad, 
proposed to a special commission 
appointed by Governor Preston Smith that 
such an agency be proposed to the next 
Texas Legislature. 

A variety of approaches, ranging from an 
altogether new agency to an expansion of 
the Texas Highway Department to include 
all of transportation, were suggested. 

Charles J. Keese, director of Texas A&M 
University’s Texas Transportation Institute, 
presented lone but strong opposition to 
- Creating a ‘new layer of government over 
the transportation problem.” 

“An overall powerful department will 
tend to treat everybody alike, and that won't 
work,” he said. “No single man or group 


has the technology to understand the total 
complexity of transportation.” 

Meeting Texas’ transportation require- 
ments will require a great range of exper- 
tise, Keese suggested. 

“It will be frustrating,’ he said, “because 
you are trying to create a solution for a 
problem before people feel it can under- 
stand what the trade off will be.”’ 

Gene Maier, chairman of the Texas Mass 
Transportation Commission, said coopera- 
tion and coordination must be forced 
through the creation of a new transportation 
agency. 

He proposed a ‘5 per cent increase in 
the Texas Highway Department” to handle 
all of transportation. 

Tom Tyson, city public service director, 
said Houston faces no transportation crisis, 
that its freeways are adequate except for a 
few areas during peak periods. 

But Charles Trost, planning director of 
the Houston-Galveston Area Council of 
Governments, said a drastic change in the 
area’s planning concept is needed. 

“Facilities are out-of-date by the time 
they are complete because we plan ahead 
only 20 years into the future. We should 
look 50 years ahead, and then work back to 
20 years in planning facilities,” he said. 

He suggested mass transportation be 
provided along major corridors in urban 
areas, which will spawn future development 
that will make the systems economically 
wise. 


San Antonio Express, with an Austin 
dateline — The Federal Bureau of Public 
Roads in Washington Wednesday notified 
Texas Highway Department it has, in effect 
been granted authority to proceed with 
placing “undisputed” sections of the San 
Antonio North Expressway under contract. 

State Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall 
said he received nothing in writing from 
federal agencies, although they reported in 
Washington six days ago they would notify 
the state agency to go ahead with ‘normal 
procedures’’ for the north and south legs of 
the US 281 expressway. 

Dingwall said revised plans for the Pearl 
Parkway-to-Mulberry Avenue southern 


segment went to the Bureau of Public 
Roads Wednesday, and that he is still hope- 
ful this portion can be placed on the bidding 
list September 22. 

The Highway Department has received 
no word from parties to a law suit in federal 
court which seeks to shut off state and fed- 
eral aid on the project, particularly that mid- 
section of the expressway which crosses 
part of Brackenridge Park and the Sunken 
Garden Theater. 

“We will notify the court when we make 
a move to go to contract,” said Dingwall. 
“We are obligated to do that.”’ 


Austin American — House Speaker Gus 
Mutscher Tuesday suggested raising motor 
vehicle registration fees to provide addi- 
tional revenue to county governments. 

Mutscher offered the suggestion during 
an organization meeting of the nine-mem- 
ber House Interim Committee on County 
Governments here. 

“The current 25 cents allocation for this 
purpose falls short of the actual costs,” 
Mutscher told the panel. 


Fort Worth Press — Local officials were 
reluctant to comment today on a proposal 
by Texas Highway Commissioner Garrett 
Morris of Fort Worth that the Texas Turn- 
piked Authority construct and operate mass 
transit systems. 

City Manager Howard McMahan said 
results of a federally financed study being 
made of the Fort Worth-Dallas area would 
have to be considered first. 

Morris, who is also an ex-officio member 
of the turnpike board of directors, said the 
turnpike authority is a going concern and 
ready to take on the mass transit responsi- 
bility. 

More important, said Morris, the turnpike 
has a financial background and statewide 
authority. 

“The turnpike has a top rated credit 
standing in the bond market,” he said, ‘and 
could easily sell revenue bonds to finance 
construction of a mass transit system. 

“As far as operations,’ he continued, 
good system that people like and will use 
would finance itself.’’ 
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To and From Our Readers 


United Giving 

Noting that September, October, 
and November have been proclaimed 
United Campaign months in Texas, 
State Highway Engineer J. C. Ding- 
wall has asked all Highway Depart- 
ment employees to support this 
community effort. ‘“‘Each employee 
should be given the opportunity to 
voluntarily contribute toward this 
effort,’’ said Dingwall. He urged all 
employees to be thoroughly advised 
of the local Community Campaigns 
when they occur. 


Mitchell, Richards Die 

A. F. Mitchell, 83, a member of 
the Highway Commission from 1949 
to 1951, and a retired civil engineer 
died August 18 in Dallas. Prior to his 
service on the Highway Commission, 
Mitchell had worked for the Depart- 
ment as a county engineer in Bas- 
trop, Navarro, and Milam counties 
and as a right of way agent for 


“ONE THING ABOUT NOT MOWING THIS YEATZ.... 
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Maintenance Operations Division. 
He was also active in business, serv- 
ing as president of the Corsicana 
Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion since 1953, and as a director of 
the Texas Power and Light Company 
since 1934. 

James M. Richards, executive 
vice-president of the Texas Highway 
Heavy Branch of Associated General 
Contractors, passed away August 12 
in an Austin hospital. He was 55. 
Prior to joining the Highway Heavy 
Branch in 1955, Richards served as 
manager of public works for the 
Houston Chamber of Commerce. A 
funeral service was held in Austin 
and burial was in Italy August 13. 


THD Retirements 
Excerpts from Weldon Hart’s 
Newsletter, monthly publication of 
the Texas Good Roads Association: 
‘‘Retirements of Highway Depart- 
ment veterans Sam Huff (director of 
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ASPHALT FROM ZUNNING DOWN THE DITCHES SO BADI" 


finance) and Clyde Silvus (bridge 
engineer) and the recent death of 
John Nations (equipment and pro- 
curement) left in action only seven of 
17 division heads serving 10 years 
ago .. . Fourteen district (or urban) 
engineers (out of 26) have moved up 
or out in the same period. That is, 
when J. M. York of Lufkin com- 
pletes his tour right away. And other 
retirements are pending. Incidentally, 
this must be some sort of modern 
bureaucratic record: THD had 17 
divisions 10 years ago but now has 
only 15. 


Short Course Set 

The 44th annual Highway Short 
Course will be held November 17 
through 19 at Texas A&M. This 
year’s three-day conference spon- 
sored jointly by the Highway Depart- 
ment, Texas Transportation Institute, 
and A&M’s Civil Engineering 
Department will feature highway 
maintenance and construction. 


Cleaning Up 

After Hurricane Celia roared 
through Corpus Christi August 3, 
Highway Department personnel were 
faced with a massive cleanup cam- 
paign. But District Engineer Travis 
Long got a head start on everybody. 

During the height of the storm, he 
was mopping up water that seeped 
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into his office around tightly closed 
windows. Standing in several inches 
of water with a mop in his hand, he 
mused, ‘‘If this isn’t my luck. Out of 
the whole building, the district engi- 
neer’s office is the only one that 
leaks.”’ 


Stewart Heads TPEA 

Texas Public Employees Associa- 
tion President Donald Frye has 
announced the employment of James 
C. (Jim) Stewart as executive direc- 
tor of the association effective Sep- 
tember 1. A native of Waco, graduate 
of Southern Methodist University, 
and an ex-air force pilot, Stewart has 
served as executive secretary for the 
Texas Society of Professional Engi- 
neers in Austin. He has also held 
positions with the North Texas Area 
of the Texas Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, White Rock Chamber of 
Commerce, North Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce, and Garland Chamber of 
Commerce. Stewart replaces W. P. 
Watts. 


Proposed State Employee Benefits 

The 25th annual meeting of the 
Texas Public Employees Association 
will be held October 4 through 6 in 
Austin. Governor Preston Smith will 
be the featured speaker at one of the 
meetings, and a tentative legislative 
program is scheduled for discussion. 
Proposed legislation includes: Salary 
—three-step and two-step increases 
for fiscal 1971-72; Merit Increases— 
funds for one-step increase for one 
half of employees; Longevity—esta- 
blish and pay longevity benefits; 
Retirement—revise computation 
schedules; Group Insurance—state 
pay 50 percent for all employees; 
Travel—sixteen dollars per diem and 
12 cents per mile; Overtime—pay- 
ment in lieu of compensatory time. 
These and other items will be dis- 
cussed at the meeting. 

‘‘We are trying to get a program 
through that will get state employees 
on equal basis with private industry 
and civil service,’’ Donald Frye, 
TPEA president, said of the tentative 
legislative program. 


HONORS FOR BRIDGE DESIGNERS — Four 
Bridge Division employees from Austin were 
named award recipients in August in the 
1970 James F. Lincoln Arc Welding Founda- 
tion Award Program for Progress in Engi- 
neering Design of Arc Welded Structures. 
Clyde Silvus, retired bridge engineer, top 
photo, displays a plaque honoring the 
Highway Department for having two award 
winners in national competition. Fifth-place 
winners, from left, Charles Covill, Richard 
Vander Straten, and Farland Bundy shared 
$2,000 in prize money. Sixth-place winner 


LeRoy Crawford, bottom photo, receives a 
check for $1,000 and an award certificate 
from Silvus. Vander Straten, Covill, and 
Bundy captured the fifth-place honors for 
their paper ‘‘New Uses for Welded Design in 
a Continuous Strutted Highway Bridge.” 
Crawford’s sixth-place paper was on “‘Con- 
tinuous Hybrid Steel Girders.’”’ The annual 
awards recognize ingenious use of arc 
welded steel to produce sound, economical, 
and practical designs that have good func- 
tional and appearance characteristics. The 
Foundation will publish the papers. 
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~ OVER THE HIGHWAYS 


@ Recently we returned from a trip 
east. One of our most pleasant 
memories was the courteous treat- 
ment we received while in Texas. We 
want to especially tell you of the 
helpfulness of one of your employ- 
ees, Terral Hamilton. 

While traveling on the freeway 
entering El Paso, our car had a flat 
tire. Hamilton saw our predicament. 
He helped change the tire and then 
took us to a station where we got the 
flat fixed. We were soon on our way 
again. 

Having such men as he on your 
roads helps us to hold a grateful and 
appreciative remembrance of your 
great State of Texas. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Eaves 
Beaumont, California 

(Hamilton works in the El Paso 

district laboratory.—Ed.) 


e Had a great time—met nothing 
but friendly people. If Americans 
were as proud of America as Texans 
are of Texas what a country this 
would be. Hope to come back again 
next summer. 

A Tourist 
California 

@ Last March my sister and I 
decided to take a tour of Texas 
enroute to our yearly visit to Ari- 
zona. On recommendation from 
friends we spent several days at 
Padre Island, then took the Valley 
route to El Paso. 

The reason for this letter is to tell 
you how much we appreciated the 
envelope of literature we received 
when we stopped to tour Judge Roy 
Bean’s Museum. We have traveled 
the U.S. (all but Alaska) but never 
received so much information, histo- 
ry, maps, guides, and all done in such 
beautiful color. We are avid nature 
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lovers and the folder on your flowers 
was such a joy and pleasure. The 
Spanish Dagger was the most beauti- 
ful wild plant we have ever seen. 

My folder has gone to school with 
grandchildren, so I am sure in future 
years you will get some northern 
tourists from the cold country. 

We'll be back to see you again 
some day. 

Mrs. Roy M. Clarity 
Hastings, Minnesota 


e I want to thank the Texas High- 
way Department for the help they 
gave us when our home was sold. 
Nathan Jacobs came to our house 
and told us the Highway Department 
had purchased the property where we 
lived. It was a real surprise and we 
didn’t know which way to turn. 

Mr. Jacobs is a real dedicated man 
and he really tries to help the public. 
I don’t believe there could have been 
a more dedicated man to the High- 
way Department yet so interested in 
the public at the same time. 

Again we thank the Highway 
Department and Mr. Jacobs for all of 
the help given us. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Smith 
Garland 

(Jacobs handles relocation assist- 

ance for the Dallas District. —Ed.) 


e After leaving on our vacation, 
we were approximately 15 miles west 
of Caldwell when the car began to 
overheat. I pulled off the road and 
steam started coming out of the 
engine. When I inspected it, I found 
that a water hose was broken. A few 
minutes later a Highway Department 
employee, Bill Schanhals, noticed my 
problem and came to offer assist- 
ance. He immediately diagnosed the 
problem and told me that we might 
be able to find a part in Dime Box 


which was four miles away. He took 
us to the town and helped us find the 
part. We returned to my car and 
since I have little mechanical ability 
and no tools, he replaced the part for 
me. 

This person is certainly a credit to 
your Department, and I feel he 
should be highly commended for 
work such as this. He took some 30 
minutes of his time to help a motorist 
who was stranded when he had no 
obligation to do so at all. This action 
greatly increased the stature of the 
Texas Highway Department in my 
eyes, and I have related it to many 
other persons. 

Roland M. Searcy Jr. 
Bryan 

(Schanhals is an engineering tech- 
nician V in the Bastrop County Resi- 
dency of District 14.—Ed.) 

e Recently on the highway to 
Imperial, I had a blowout and found 
myself in the bar ditch. Tom Vor- 
hees, one of your employees, very 
courteously and very ably came to 
my rescue. With young men of his 
caliber in your organization, you 
must be very proud. 

Mrs. Margaret Henry 
Imperial 

(Vorhees is an engineering techni- 
cian IV in the District 6 laboratory.— 
Jexsl J) 

e I would like to commend one of 
your employees, B. N. Word, who 
works in Bosque County. 

Two weeks ago I was driving 
between Meridian and Clifton when 
the hood flew up on my car. Word, 
driving one of the Highway Depart- 
ment trucks, was some distance 
down the highway, but he came back 
to see if I was all right and to offer 
assistance. 

May I say that his courteous and 
helpful manner was most appreciated 
as I know he was busy and it was an 
extremely hot day. His concern and 
interest prompted me to write and 
say that the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment is fortunate in having an 
employee of this stature. 

Mrs. Carl Schmidt 
Meridian 
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A WILD OPENING — Clyde, a cheetah from the World of Animals, interchange at IH 30 and IH 635 are (from left) Congressman Earle 
does the honors at the opening ceremony of the vital four-mile final Cabell, Game Warden Tex Case, Miss Mesquite (Karen Davis), and 
segment of the Lyndon B. Johnson Freeway (IH 635) in Mesquite. Mayor George Boyce. The ceremony was delayed a few minutes, 


Watching the unique ribbon cutting, held under the giant four-level however, because Clyde jumped over the ribbon. 


